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This study was made to (1) compare Michigan middle 
schools with junior high schools on the basis of selected ongoing 
programs and practices, and (2) determine if the two organizations 
differed in any way. Proportional stratified sampling provided a 
selection of 138 junior high schools that could be compared with the 
138 middle schools in the State, A survey instrument mailed to 
principals of the participating schools provided the data for the 
study. Investigators found that (1) most of the organizational 
structures and instructional processes of both school types are 
similar to predecessor programs and instructional organizations for 
the middle years; (2) middle schools were primarily established to 
reduce overcrowded conditions in other schools, whereas the junior 
high school organization was to provide a program specifically 
designed for students in the age group served, {Author/HLP) 
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A Comparative Study of Middle Schoola and Junior High Schools In the Stete of Michigan 



Introduotlon 

S^om its Inception at the beginning of the twentletti centimy, tiie reason for 
being of the junior Mgh school has been to intervene in the educative process between 
childhood and adolescence and serve ttie special intellectual, social, physical, and 
emotional needs of pre-adolescent and early adolescent pupils. In recent years, 
however, controversy baa arisen germane to the alleged failure of junior hi^ schools 
to achieve aims and functions proposed for them. Criticisms of dysfunctional pro- 
cesses of the junior high school Imve centered mainly around the similarity of the 
junior high prog^m to ^t of the senior high school and the inadequacy of its instruc- 
tional personnel, l^imary among such oritlolsms are the Junior high school's 
departmeritellaation of subject matter, intersoholastio athletics, sc^histicated social 
events, overemphasis upon academic subjects at the expense of the fine arts and 
luunanities, and inadequately prepared teaching staff. Furthermore, discord has 
been dUreoted at tee Junior high school's grade level or^nlzatlon and age levels 
served. Evidence on c h ild growte and develcpment has been offered indicating teat 
children are physically, socially, and psychologically more mature tean children 
In previous years; teerefore, the conventional i^ade seven though nine or prade 
seven terou^ eight prade level organization has been chsllenged by pr^os^s to 
include grades five and/or six in schools for the middle years. Claims and counter- 
olaims re^rding te^ position of the dnth grade tave further dbfuscated tee grade 
level re^^iizatton conteoversy. 

Out of tee conteoversy over claimed dysfunctional processes of tee Jiuior 




high srihool and steuotiure of Its grade level organiEatlon Tma devel<^ed the 
middle school concept as an education alternattve for the middle years of schooling. 
The middle school Is of very recent origin, tiie first schcol baving been established 
in Bay City, Michigan, in 1950. Current estimates place the number d middle 
schools in the United States at over 2, 000. 

The rapid emergence of the middle school has not been without conteoversy. 
Two basic questions have comprised the horns of tibe dilemma. Is the middle school 
really any dififerent cm better than the Junior high school in terms of actual, ongoii^ 
curriculum and insteuction ? Is ttce niiddle school guilty of the same sins as Its 
junior high school counterpart. I^awned by tiiese questions, a Rowing national 
controversy has developed over the relative advantages and dtsadvantages of the 
middle school versus the junior high school. 

What research tiiat is available appears to indicate that actual middle 
schools are neither different nor an improvement over existing junior high schools. 
The few studies tto,t have reported diiferenceB favoring either &e middle school or 
the junior Ugh school gcmerally conflict with one another, ttius making choice of 
one over die o^r ^drtually impossible. However, on one point the rasearch is 
quite clear. Grade level reor^onlzaMon and school name changes have not, in and 
of themselves, materially aftected tine overall quality of teaching and leamij^ in 
middle schools. 

Statement of the Protdem and Methodol<^y 

The main purpose of tiUs study 'ma to compare the middle schools with the 
juUor high schools of Michigan in terms ci selected ongoing progxmms and practices 
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and to determine whether or not the two orgaEdzationa really differ from one another* 

The middle eohools for the shidy were selected firom a Ust of schools 
supplied 1^ the Michigan State Department of Iduc^ion oj^anlzed In grade levels 
other than grades seven through nine. This list was then subjected to grade level 
criteria to arrive at a total of 138 middle schools. For this pu^ose, a middle 
school was defined as a school s^arately administered and cont^nlng grades seven 
and eight and at least one grade below grade seven. 

The junior high schools for the study were selected from the aMchigan 
Education Directory . Three hundred ai^ fifty-eight Junior high schools were found 
which met the Junior high school grade level criteria. For this purpose, a Junior Mgh 
school was defined as containing either grades 7-9, 7-8, or 8-9. Then, separate 
middle school sub-p^ulations were identified in terms of such variables as pubUc 
schools, community schools, district schools, area schools, consolidated sohools, 
and imral schools. Proportional strattfied sampUng was then utilized to insura that the 
sub-populations represented in the middle schools would also be r^resented in the 
sampUng of Junior Ugh schools. TUs proceiire resulted in a final selection of 138 
JuUor Ugh schools to compare with the 138 middle sohools. 

A survey instrument was developed, primarily adc^ted from a com- 

pleted by one of the investigators. Certain aspects of the programs and practlGes of 
middle schools and Junior Ugh schools were selected and listed on the form In eleven 

%Uewood, Thomas E. • A Comparallve Stu dy of the i^ncttons . ^^imizattonal 
Structure , and Instafnetional Process <rf Seieeted Junior High Schools mid 8eleot<ri. 
Middle ichools. UnpubUBhed doctor^s dissertatton, School of EAication, Indiana 
UniverBlty, Bloondngton, 1970, p. 304. 
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categories. 

A cover letter e 3 q>lwning the nature and significance of the study and pro- 
viding directions for completing and returidng the instrument, a copy of the instrument^ 
and an addressed, stamped return envelope were m^led to the principal of each 
participating school. 

One hundred and twenty-nine, or 94 percent, of the middle schools instruments 
were returned, as were 94 or 68 percent, of the junior high school instrumeute. 

A description of the schools participating in the study by grade level orgaid- 
zation is given in Table 1. 



TABLE 1: A DESCRIPTION OF THE SCHOOLS PARTICIPATING IN THE STUDY 
REPORTED BY GRADE LEVEL 







1 
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Middle Schools 


N 


%| 


Jutdor lUgh Schools 


! N 1 


I % 

j 


5-8 


23 


is| 


7-8 


t 

! 31 

1 


33 






J*: ^ p 

j 








6-8 


99 


1 

77 : 


7-9 


62 


66 


6-9 


5 


^ 

i 

4 1 


8-9 


1 


1 












4-8 


2 


1 


4 1 


i 
















TOTAL 


129 


100 


TOTAL 


94 


100 



The Gollected data were hand tabulated and assindlated by the inves^ators. 
The data then were subjected to stattstlcal tabulatton with comparisons between middle 
schools and junior high schools being miuie on the basis of simple fre(|uencies and 





percentages. . 
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Results 

Re^>ondente were requested to rank In order tbe five reasons for the 
^rade and age level or^mizatilon of their schools. The establishment criterion 
was more related generalLy to Ae grade and a^ level rationale of Qie mlAUe schools, 
whereas the retention criterion was more gern^ue to tibe grade and age level rationale 
of the junior high schools, ^ble 2 shows Ae ra^-orders of the most prevrilenay 
indicated reasons for grade and age level estalalishment or retention by type of 



school. 
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TABLE 2*. RAtns OF THE TOP FIVE REASONS FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OR RETENTION OP THE GRADE AND AGE IjEVEL QROANIZATION OF THE 
SCHOOL AS REPORTED BY AODDLE SCHOOLS AND JlRnOR HIGH SCHOOLS 



Middle School 


i 


f 

Junior High School 


Reason 




: 

Rank 




Reason 


Rank 


To reduce overcrowded 
conditions in other schools 


1,0 




To provide a program 
specifically desired fw 
students In the age ^oup 
served 


1.0 


To provide a prograra 
speciflcally designed for 
students In the age gro^ 
served 


2.0 




To reduce overcrowded 
conditions in other schools 


2.0 


To try out various inno- 
vations 


3.0 




To better bridge the 
elementary school and 
tee high school 


3.0 


To better bridge the 
elementary school and 
the school 


4.0 




To utilize a new school 
building 

i 

j 


4.0 


\ 

To utilize a new school i 

building 1 5.0 

1 

( 




- - - } 

To retein ^a^ nine 
in the lunior hi^ school 


5.0 




t 
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Since four of the same reasons were indicated by both middle and Junior 
high school respcmdents in the ranking of the t^ five reasons for tiie ^ade and age 
le^l establishment or retentton of their schools, it would appear that Michipin middle 
schools and Junior high schools were more alike than different in re^rd to the 
rationale for grade and agy level organizations. However, a notable contaast was 
found witti reference to the t^-ranktd reason indicated by each Gt the two school 
samples. Most middle schools in Michigan were established prlnoiurlly to reduce 
overcrowded conditions In other schools, whereas the grade and age level organiza- 
ttons of the state's jimior high schools were retained mainly to provide a program 
^ecifically designed for students In the groiq) served. 

T^le 3 shows the hOTizontal plans for instauction used by middle schools 
and Junior high schools reported by grade level. 
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Compstf lions betwetn ^ two samples made in giactes seven and ei^t, 

the gndes common to both tie middle schools and tiie junior Mgh schools of ttte st^y. 
Nlnety-siK or 74 percent, in ^ade seven, ud oim himdred five, or 81 percent in gra^ 
ei^ of tbe middle schools r^iOTted fimt they were entirely deparfinentallzed with a 
teacher for each subject, whereas sixty-seven, or 71 percent m grade seven, and 
seventy-three or 78 percent in ^?ade eight of Junior hi^ schools indicated such 
a horizontal organizational plan. 

A larger per centre of junior high schMls ^n naiddle schools reported a 
combination of either self-contained or block-of-ttme plans and departmentelized 
plans for instruction and subject-area team teaching in use in ^ades seven and 
eight, while the converse by type of school uas true for the use of interdisciplinary 
team teaching In both grades. 

Table 4 shows the or^nizational and instyucttoiml styate^es used by middle 
schools and junior high schools reported by grade level. 
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table 4: OEGANIZATIONAL AND INSTBUCTIONAL STKATEGIES USED BY MIDDLE 
SCHOOLS AND JUNIOB KIOH SCHOOU RIPOBTED BY GBADE LEVEL 



i 3 

: i 

! ^ 

i 1 

1 

1 Type of 


Grade 1 


; Organizational and. Instructional 
Strategies 

( 

1 

i 


School 

I 

1 

1 

1 


5 


6 


7 


8 

1 

j 


9 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


! 

■ N 


1 

% 


N 


% 


Large group insteuction 

... . J 


— — 

MS 


5 


21% 


40 


31% 


34 


26% 1 40 


31% 


0 


0 ‘ 






V 






35 


37% 35 


37%^ 


31 


"33 


Small group instruction 


MS 


9 


88% 


RO 


47% 


56 


43% 


54 


42% 


0 


0 


JHS 










35 


37% 


39 


41% 


21_ 


22% 

0 


Independent Study 


. MS 


2 


8% 


20 


16% 


28 


22% 


38 


30% 


0 


JHS 










18 


1 19% ! 22 


23% 


16 


19^ 


Flexible scheduling (variable 
le^h, mo^lar tj^e) 


MS 


5 


21% 


40 


31% 


t 

36 i27%; 37 


29% 


1 


20?£ 


JHS 






1 


1 


23 36%i 23 

1 


35% 


16 


17^ 


Fixed length periods 


m 


5 


21^ 


64 


49% 


91 


7l%! 90 


71% 


3 


60% 


JHS 










70 


74%: 67 


71% 


48 


51% 


Core eUtsses 


MB 


1 


4% 


23 


18% 


20 


1 

16%i 17 


1391 


1 


20% 


JHS 










27 


29% 


22 


23^ 


12 


13^ 


I-, T ._ . ^nrr . . - , 

Ability grouping 


■ 

MS 


8 


33% 


37 


29% 


44 


34%’ 


51 


40% 


0 


0 


JHS 










4? 


46% : 46 


49% 




34? ) 


Tutorial programs 


MS 


7 


29% 


27 


21%' 


21 


17%; 20 


16% 


0 


0 


JI^ 








19 


20% 19 


20% 


14 


159E 


Individually prescribed instruction 


MS 


S 


21% 


17 


13% 14 


11% 


14 


11% 


0 


0 










13 


14% 


15 


16% 


9 


9% 
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Comparisons between the two samples were nmde In grades seven ai^ e^ht» the 
grades eommon to both the middle schools and the junior high schools of the study. 

A slightly larger number of junior l^h schools than middle schools reported the 
use of large group instructton, flexible scheduling, tutorial pr^rams, and indivi^ally 
prescrU^ed instruction, A sightly larger number of middle schools reported the use 
of small group insbnictton and independent study. 

The largest contrasts, rai^i^ £rom 9 percent to 13 percent, between the two 
sotool samples were found in Ae employment of core classes and ability groupie , 
with the junior high schools reportli^ more extensive useage of these steategies than 
the ndddle schools. 

The most commonly-employed organizational strat^y was fixed length periods, 
witii over 70 percent of boUi samples reporting their use in grades seven and eight. 
However, in the fifth aikl sixth grades ot the middle schools and In the ninth gride ctf 
the junior high schools, the useage of fixed length periods was numerically smaller. 

With the exception of the use of fixed le^h periods, the number of mid^e 
schools reportfaig the use of the various mrganizational and instructional strat^les 
in grades five and six did not vary mark^Uy from the nun^w of middle schools 
reportii^ their use In grades seven and eight. The same was true amoi^ ^ides 
seven, eight, and nine In the junior h^ph sohools of the sbidy. 

Table 5 shows Gm vertical OTganizational plans used by mi<Ulle schools and 
junior high sctools for moving puj^ls upward through ttie schooVs program. 
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TABLE 5: VERTICAL ORGANIZATIONAL PIAN 



Vertical Organizational Plan 


Middle School 




Juidor ^^h School 


N 


% 


t 

i 


N 


% 


Graded organization with end-of-the- 
year promotion (all pupils of a ceztain 
age or level of achievement must 
spend at least one academic year in a 
single grade) 


127 


_ ... 

1 

08% 

i 




89 


95% 


Nongraded, contimiaus progress plan 
(students progress though courses 
at differentiated rates) 


i 

1 

15 ‘ 12% 

1 




4 


4% 



Almost all of the middle schools and junior h^h sctools In the stedy reported 
a graded organization with end-rf-the-year promotions. Only 15 or 12 percent of 
the middle schools a^ 4 or 4 percent of the junior h^b schools reported programs 
that were entirely noi^raded or continuous progress In nature. 

Table 6 shows the plant des^n of the middle schools and junior h^h schools. 
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TABLE 6; PLANT DESIGN 



9 ** " ■” ... ... 

Plant Design 


Middle School 


^ 

Junior High School 


M 


% 


N^ 


% 


Separate ruomsand learning spaces 
enclosed with immovable walls 


111 


86% 


74 


79% 


Structural flexibility with demount- 
able walls, or movable and operable 
partitions 


19 


18% 


IS 


16% 


Learning or resoimce centers where 
piqpils may obtain printed materials, 
engage in study and projects, listen 
to recordings, and view videotapes, 
mott 1 pictures and filmstrips 


65 


50 % 


38 


41% 


Multi-use science laboratories 


43 


33% 


35 


37% 


^ace a: rangements f<m independent 
stu^ 


37 


^9% 


1 

i 

1 

1 

i ^ 


20% 


OCflees for teacbers and special 
rooms in which team members may 
meet to plan their work and dlsoitas 
their problems 


33 


25% 


j - - 

i 

24 


25% 


Controlled tbermEl, acoustic^, and 
visual envircmmeats (carpeting, ate 
conditioning, central climate co^ol 
and planned color schemes) 


21 


17% 

--- - 


13 


14% 
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^ the first fiw plant design categories, contrasts between middle schools 
and junior high schools were not marked. More i^exibUity tean flexibility w&b 
found with reference to flie enGlosure of leamii^ ^aces. BoQi middle schools 
and junior hi gh schools reported 25 percent h^ offices for teachers ai^ fecial 
rooms in which team mezi^ers nmy meet to plan fiieir wo&k and discuss teeir problems. 

Table 7 shows the steffing practices and special poslti,OM imed in middle 
schools and junior high schools. 
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TA3L1 7f ' iS^AFETNd PRACtlCEk AND SPECIAL PO^ONS 



Staffing Practices and 
Special Positions 


Middle 

School 




Jr. High 
School 


N 


% 




N 


% 


Special learninp resources personnel 
skilled in the use of information re- 
trieval procedures and capable of teach- 
ing these skills to pupils and to other 
teachers. 


1 

37 


29% 




34 


36% 


Competent and profess io:ially quali- 
fied reading, art, music, and physi- 
cal education speciaUsts. 


116 


90% 




89 


95% 


Guidance specialists to coordinate and 
direct the total guidance program of 
the school. 


99 


77% 




75 


80% 


Paraprofessionals, includi|ig teacher 
aides, clerical aids, technicians, and 
intern teachers. 


61 


47% 




48 


49% 


School social workers skilled in case 
i work techniques and family education 
! and can also provide a liaison between 
1 the school and other social agencies. 

i - 


88 


68% 




61 


65% 


i 

i 

1 Activities director to administer' and 

i 

1 guide the pupil interest activity pro- 

1 gram. 

1 


36 


27% 




27 


29% 


t 

! 

' Clinical psychologists who admhiister 
diagnostic tests to pupils that are re- 
ferred by guidance counselors. 


87 


67% 




65 


69% 
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Oue huadrod sixteen,, or 90 perceni of the middie ichools and 89i or 9S‘peroent 
^ the junior high schools bad competent and professionally qualified reading, iirt, 
music, and phyaical educational specialists. NtBefy-nine, or 77 percent of ^ 
middle schools and 76, or 80 percent of the junior high acbools had gui^noe special- 
ists to coordinate and direct ihe total guidance program of the school. 

£ighty-ei^t, or 68 percent of the middle schools and 61, or 66 percent of 
the junior high schools had school soolal workers skilled In case work techniques 
ai^ family education and who can also provide a liaison between the school and 
other social agenctes. In addition to diie, eighty-seven, or 67 percent of the middle 
schools and 65, or 69 percent of the junior high schools had the services of clinical 
psych^^ists who administer diagnostic tests to piq>i ^ referred by guidance coun- 
selors. 

Table 8 shows the professioi^ certification d tL j teachii]^ stafl in midifie 
schools and junior hi^ schools. 

TABI£ 8: PBOFESSONAL CERTT.51CATTON OF THE TEA...inNG STAFF 



Professional Certification 
of file Teaching Stafi 


Mid^e School 


i 

junior School 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Nur^r d teachers wifii Michi^a 
elementary teacldng certificatos 


1160 


83% 


210 


8% 


Number of teachers wito 
secondary teaching certificates 


2320 


67% 


2,575 


92% 



ERIC 
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Michi^n noddle and Junior high ach^ls were found to be more different 
tiian idike with reference to ^ professi^Ml certificatioa o[ toir t^icbing st^b. 
Tbe number of midtde school teachers wlti^ elementufy teachtag certiffcates . was 
IISO, or 33 percent, which conffasts markedly wltti die 210, cr 8 percent, of the 
Junior high school teachers elementery certilicates. Accwdi^ly, fewer 
middle school teachers, 2320, or 67 percent, had seconla^ t^ching certificates 
than did junior high school teachers, 2S76, or 92 percent. 

Table 9 shows &e guiite^e and counseling arra^ements in middle schools ■ 
and junior hi^ schools. 

TABLE 9: GUIDANCE AND COUNSEUN6 ARBANGEMENTS 



Guidaime and Counseling 


Middle School 


Junior Hi^ School 


Arrangenwnts 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Homeroom (Homebase) teactor 


S3 


41% 


24 


2S% 


Regular classroom teacher 


40 


31% 


23 


35% 


part-time ^imselors 


32 


25% 


16 


17% 


Fidl-time cminselors 


83 


64% 


74 


79% 


Ibfincipal 


4 


3% 
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More junior high schools ttan middle schools employed full-time counselors. 
A^arentlyt in the midc'Ie schools, mwe counseli^ re^onsibilities were assumed 
by part-time counselors and homeroom (home base) teactors. 

T^le :i0 shows the cimrictdar organlzatilon in middle schools and junior high 
schools in terms of the required ccKtf se o^ri^s reported by grade level. 

TABLE 10: BEQUIHED COURSE OPFERINGS REPORTED BY GRADE LEVEL 



Course 

C^erings 


4 

lype 

of 

School 


Grade 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N r % 


English- 
Language Arts 


MS 


24 


100% 


128 


99% 


129 


300%; 


128 


99% 


4 


80% 


JHS 










91 


97%' 


91 


9?% 


^ 


66% 


Sctmice 


MS 


24 


WOJ 


128 


99% 


125 


S7f>i 


122 


95% 


2 


40% 


JHS 










^4 


79%.. 


78 


83% 


29 


31% 


Mathematics 


M8 


23 




127 


"iiW" 


129 


IM0%'; 


128 


99% 


4 


80% 


JHS 










90 


96% 


92 


98% 


57 


81%.^.. 


Social Judies 


MS 


23 




127 


"98^ 


129 


100% 


127 


98% 


4 


80% 


JHS 










88 


~sw 


86 


91% 


52 


55% 


Physical 

Education 


IV^ 




"isr 


ToT” 




112 


86% 


103 


80% 


_J 


^0% 


JH^ 










79 


84% 


71 


,75% 


M 1 


^% 


Art 


MS 


14 




71 


55% 


63 


4B% 


43 


33% 


I 


_J3 


JHS 










53 


56% 


31 


33% 


6 


6%... 


Music 


MS 


15 


83% 


72 


56% 


56 


43% 


36 


27% 


1 


20% 

1 5%—. 


JHS 










47 


50% 


24 


95% 


5 


Home 

Economics 


MS 


0 


0 


22 


17% 


72 


50% 


69 


53%l 


1 


_2fl% 


JHS 










48 


51% 


47 


50% 


_a 


9% 


Mdustrial 

Arts 


MS 


0 


0 


19 


16% 


53 


41% 


49 


38% 


1 


20%„ 


JHS 










44 


47% 


41 


44% 


5 


_s% 


Poreirn 

Lanffuaaes 


MS 


0 


0 


1 


-6% 


0 


b 


0 


0 


1 


JS^ 


JHS 










5 


5% 


8 


8% 


3 





Typing 


MS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1% 


0 


0 


0 


0 


JHS 






















Speech 


m 


0 


0 


1 


1.5% 


1 


.5% 


2 


1% 




0 


JHS 


















1 




Reading 


MS 


0 


0 


3 


2% 


2 




1 


,#% 


0 


0 


JHS 
























MS 


0 


0 


3 


; 2% 


3 


2%! 


2 


1% 


o_ 




JIS . 
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Compariioas between ibe two school samples weife made in grades seven and 
eight, the grades common to botti n^d£>e schools and junior hi^ schools. 

Five course offerin gs were predomimintiiy required in botti middle schools and 
junior high sclmols. Englisb-language arts, maihematics, and social studies were 
required in over 90 pwcent of tee middle schools and junior hi^ schools in glides 
seven and eight. Mathema tica and pl^slcal education were required in over 75 percent 
of bote -school samples. 

A notable conteast i^s found in the requiring of science by type of schocl in 
^ades seven and ei^t, vdte considerably more middle schools requiring tee subject 
tean junior high schools. 

Art and music were more uniformly requii«d in grade seven than in grade eight 



in both middle schools and junior high schools. 

Home economios and industrial arts were required by aimilM' numbers of 
middle schools and junior high schools in grades seven and eight. 



Belatively snail percentages oi mldtee schools and juniox -^igh schools required 
foreign langui^eB. O^y tte middle schools reqaired typing, speech, Feading, and 
bealte, all in very smaU percentages. 

The numbers of middle schools requiring puticular couFses in the seventh and 
eigl^ grades were similar to tta numbers requiri^ tee same oourses In grades fiiw 
and/w six. Notable excqptioBS were found wlte home economics and industrial arte, 
with tar fenrar schools reqidriiig teese courses in gmdes five md six. The numbers 
^ junlmf hl^ schools requiring pu?ttcular courses la tee seventh and e%hth ^ates 
were generally dtsslmilmf to tee numl^s requirtag tee same courses in the ninte ^ade. 

Table 11 shows the GumrfoiHu* ori^aatlon in middle schools and jimiw high 

o 

ERXC se^ls In terms cd tee elective course cdforlngs reported by level. 
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Cours€ 

Offering 


Type 

of 

School 


GBADE 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


M 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 1 


i 


English-Lan- 
euaee Arts 


MS 


“T“ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






JHS 










6 


6% 


7 


7% 


8 


8% 


Science 


MS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


5% 1 


2 


40% 


JHS 










6 


6% 


8 


8% 






Hatheinatics 


MS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


.5% 


1 


20% 


JHS 










4 


4% 


6 


6t 


10 


11% 


Social 

Studlas 


MS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1^ 


5 


4% 


1 


20% 


JHS 










6 


■ 


8 


8% 


15 


16% 


• Ehyaical 
Education 


MS 


1 


4% 


2 


1% 


19 


15% 


28 


22%“ 


2 


40% 


JHS 










13 


14% 


24 


25%' 


34 


36% 


Art 


MS 


3 


12% 


19 


15% 


U6 


35% 


64 


49%“ 


3 


60% 


JHS 










24 


25% 


49 


52%^ 


57 


61% 


Husic 


^^S 


3 


12% 


32 


25% 


63 


48% 


85 


65% 


3 


50% 


JHS 










38 


41% 


56 


59% 


62 


66% 


Home 

Economics 


MS 


1 


U% 


6 


5% 


26 


20% 


55 


42% 


4 


80% 


JUS 










19 


20% 


33 


35% 


57 


61% 


Industrial 

Arts 


MS 


1 


U% 


4 


3% 


22 


18% 


48 


37% 


4 


80% 


JHS 










19_ 


20% 


36 


38% 


57 


61% 


Foreign 

Languages 


MS 


0 


ju" -■ 

0 


1 




2 


1% 


4 


3% 


0 


0 












16 


17% 


27 


"■29%“ 


44 


47% 


Eeading 


MS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


.5% 


1 


"T3%“ 


0 


0 


JHS 










L 


1% 


1 1 


1% 


1 


1% 


Drafting & 
Design 


MS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


.0 


1 


.5% 


1 


• 5% 


JHS 










0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Business 

i^oblems 


"MS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


.5% 


1 


.5% 


0 


0 


JHS 










1 


1% 


1 


1% 


3 


3% 


Social 

Froblems 


MS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


.5% 


1 


.5% 


0 


0 


“TOT- 










0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Chorus 


MS 


0 


0 


1 


,5% 


2 


1% 


3 


2% 


T 


20% 


Sb" 










1 


1% 


1 


1% 


1 


1% 


Office 

Practice 


MS 


0 


0 


0 


6 "1 


1 


.5% 


1 


.5% 


0 


0 


JHS 










0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Typing 


MS 


0 


0 


1 


,5% 


3 




6 


4% 


0 


0 


JHS 










1 


1% 


5 


5% 


4 


4% 


Forensics 


MS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


,5% 


0 


0 


JHS 










0 


CL 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Drama 


MS 


0 


0 


1 


,5% 


2 


1% 


6 


4%“ 


c 


0 


JHS 










1 


1% 


4 


4% 


2 


2% 


Band and 
Orchestra 


MS 


0 


0 


12 


"'W 


13 


10% 


14 


11% 


1 


'WT 


^ JHS 










5 


5% 


i 


5% 


1 


1% 


Careers 

{Occunations) 


MS I 


0 


0 


— y-H 




2 


1% 


4 


3% 


" 0 


0 




















I 

H 


journalism 




0 


0 


1 




3 


2% 


3 


2% 


0 1 0 












1 


1% 


3 


3% 


1 1 i%r 


Speech 


MS 


0 


0 


1 


T3T" 


4 


3% 


5 


3% 


0 j 0 


JHS 










3 


3% 


3 


3% 


3 1 3% 
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As would be esqpect^, electtve courses in EngUsh-lnagui^ iwts, science, 
mathematics and social studies were limited in middle schools and JunlOT high schools 
hi &e seventh and ei^th ^^es, no more than eight schools otferta^ any of these 
courses as electtves in those grades. The courses otfered most as electtvea in ^ade 
eight were mrt tod music. Sixty-four or 49 percetrt, erf tiis middle schools, and 
forty-nine or 52 percent, of the Junior Mgh schools offered art to geadm el^t. Eighty- 
five or 6S percent, of the midAe schools tod fifty-six or 59 percent, of the junior high 
schools offered music in p'^cIb eight. 

Twenty percent ^ both middle schools and Junior hi^ schools ofiered home 
economics In ^ade seven; however, more middle schools tten Jimior high schools 
ftffer fld home economics in ^ade e^^t. In industrial arts, middle schools and junior 
Ugh schools showed similar emphases In ^ades seven and eight. Twenty-two, or 
18 percent, of tto middle sehools, and nineteen or 20 percent, of fiie junior high schools 
offered indusfeial tots in ^ade seven. Forty-eight, or 37 percent, of tte middle 
schools and ttiirty-slx, or 38 percent, of the junior Ugh schools offered industylal arts 
in grade eight. 

Table 12 shows ^ sfedent acfivlties in middle schools and junito U^ schools 
r^orted by ^ade level. 



O 
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TABLE 12: STUDENT ACTIVITIES REPOTTED BY GRADE LEVEL 



Student 

Activity 


Type 


GRADE 


of 

School 


5 






1 1 


a 




o 


N 


% 


N 


% 




%___ 


N 


% 


H - 


%- 


inter scholastic 
Athletics (Boys 


MS 


0 


! ° 


3 


2% 


107 


82% 


114 


88% 


3 


60% 


JHS 




1 

1 






6^ 


6fi%_ 


83 


88% 


1 61 ^ 


65% 


Inte r s chola Stic 
Athlet ic 8 (G i r 1 s ) 


MS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


8% 


13 


10% 


0 


0 ^ 


JHS 










12 


J3®l 


J6 


17% 


26 


28% 


Intramural 
Athletics (Boys) 


MS 


IE 


505'a 


B7 


67% 


69 


^9%_ 


S6 


67% 


1 _ 


-2a% 


JHS 










65 


69% 


64 


68% 


46 . 


49% 


tetramural 

Athletics(Girl8) 


MS 


5 


21% 


"66 


51% 




66% 


_85 


,66% 


2 


20% 


JHS 










67 


71% 


6R 


72% 


47 


50% 


Student 
Gove rnment 


MS 


14 


60% 


91 


71% 


111 


86% 


nn 


85% 


4 


80% 


JHS 










&Y 


92%_ 




94% 


61 


65% 


Student 
Publication a 


MS 


5 


21% 


39 


30% 


59L_ 


45% 


75 


?7% 


3 


60%. 


JHS 










39 


41% 


60 1 


.64% 


50 


53% 


Bond 


MS 


17 


71% 


113 


87% 


123 


96%^ 


118 


90% 


3 


60% 


JHS 










8£l 


91% 


RQ 


95% 


60 


64% 


Orche stra 


MS 


3 


12% 


28 


21% 


34^ 


27%. 


35 


28.% 


3 


60%. 


JHS 










51 . 


54% 


51 


54% 


40 


42% 


Chorus 


MS 


8 


33% 


62 


48% 


63 


64% 


QP 


71% 


4 


80% 


JHS 










62 


.66%. 


76 


81% 


56 


59% 


Speech 


MS 


0 


0 


7 


5% 


21 


16% 


^6 


2Qfp 


2 


40% 


JHS 










14 


JS% 


26 


2§% 


36 


38% 


Dramatics 


MS 


1 


4% 


23 


, Jfi%^ 


36 


.28% I 


43 


33% 


3 


60% 


JHS 










24 


25% 


34 


96 % 


37 


39% 


Special Interest 
Clubs 


MS 


3 


12% 


50 


39% 


66 


51% 


66 


51% 


3 


60% 


JHS 










57 


61 % 


62 


66% 


45 


48% 


Honor 

Societies 


MS 


1 


4% 


8 


5%l_ 


15 


12% 


16 


12% 


2 


40% 


JHS 










15 


16% 


10 


20% 


17 


18% 


Social 

Dancing 


MS 


1 


4% 


24 


18% 


62 1 


48% 


64 


49% 


2 


40% 


JHS 










44 1 


47%. 


48 


51% 


36 


38% 


School 

Parties 


MS 


15 


63% 


92 


70% 


105 


84% 


J04. 


83% 


_L— 


20% 


JHS 










TL _| 


82% I 


77 


82% 


53 


56% 


Camping 


MS 


0 


0 


1 ' 


. 5^ii 


0 1 


0 . 1 


-1 


,5% 


0 


0 


JHS 










2 


2% 


2 


2% 


1 


1% 


Teen 


MS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




J 


.5% 


0 


0_ 


Club 


^JHg 
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No dlfbrences of greater tiiaa 10 percent were found between the number of 
mi ddle schools Bering a student activity and the number of Junior high schools offering 
the same activi^ to seventh and eighth grsute pupils In ffie cases of fourteen of seventeen 
listed student activittes. A notable excepl’ion to this general pattern Mcwred with 
Interscholastic athleffcs for boys in grade seven* wl& 14 percent more mtddDle schools 
than junior high schools offer iUs activity. Qreater ttan 10 percent differences were 
also found with orchestra in gxades seven and eight and spechil interest cltdjs in grade 
eight, wiffi more Junior high schools offering boUi activities. For the most part, however. 
It may be generalized that middle schools and junior high schools were more alike than 
different with respect to the numbers of them offaring student activities in the seventh 
and eighth grades. 
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Summarv of Findinga 

From the eKamination of data, It found tibat: 

1. The top-racked reason for the i^st^llshmeat of die grade and age level orpmlaatlon 
of the ml^e schools v^as ’'To reduce overcrowded eondltlona In other schools. " 

2. The tqp-rmiked reascn Indicated for tae retention of die gr^e and age level org£m- 

of junior hi gh schools was "To provide a program designed for students in the 
age group served. " 

3. With reference to horizontal or^nizatloital plans for instauctiM used in grades 
seven and eight, slighdy more middle schools ttan junior high schools used entire 
departmentollzatlon wlto a teacher t<x each subject and inter disciplinary team teaching, 
lightly more junior hi gh schools dian middle schools used sidbject-^ea team teaching 
and a combination of either self-cwtalned or block-of-tlme plan for Instruction. 

4. SHghtiy larger numbers of jimior high schools dian middle schools reported the 
use of lar^ and small groiqi instruction, flexible soh^uling, core etasses, ability 
^oiqping, tutorial programs, and individually prescribed insteiutimi in grades seven 
and ei^t. Core etasses and ability groqplDg were the categories displaying the greatest 
cmtrasts between the two samples. Slightily larger nimabers of middle schools reported 
tee use of sboaU groim instruction and la^endent study ta tae same p?ades. 

5. Better than 96 peroeiit of bom middle schools and juntor high schools in me study 
reported a ptaded organizatton wtm end-of-the year promotim. Nongraded, continuous 
progress plans were r^orted in 8 percent more middle schiMls than junior high schools, 

6. Wim reference to plant design, ccmirasts between middle schools and jimimf Ugh 
schools were not mimked. More lUO^lbillty than flexibUlty was found in the enclositt’e 



o 



oi learning traces. 
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7. In us« of puticular staffing praottces and special positions » middle schools and 
jtmlor high schools were more ali&e than different. 

8. Middle schools and junior high schools were mwe dlfierent tiAn alike with reference 
to the professional certtfication of their teaching s^^s. More middle scho^ tban 
junior high sctool teactors possessed elementory teaching certUlcates. 

9. The largest contoast between toe guidance and counsel!^ arrai^ments of middle 
schools and junior high schools ^s in toe employment of more full-time coimselors in 
toe junior bi^ schools and in use of more homeroom (home base) teachers in toe 
middle schools. 

10. Five course offerings were required predominancy in most of toe middle schools 
and junior high schools in all gra^s. These were Engllsh-fenguage arts, matoematics, 
social studies, science, and physical education. ^Hie contrasts between toe two san^les 
in sevento sukI eighth grade science represented the only required cowse offering where 
greater toan a ten percent difference was fmind. 

11. MicWe schools and junior high schools were more similar toan different in toe 
elective, ccurses offered in grades Seven and, eight. The courses most offered as 
electives in grades seven and e%ht to both ^es of sclmol were art and music. 

12. No differences of ^eater toan ten percent were foimd between the number of 
middle sdiools offering a student actt^ty and toe nuntoer of juniw htoh schools (^erb^ 
toe same acCvity to sevento and elghto f^ade pi^Us to toe cases of fourteen of seventeen 
Usted student acCvlties. A notabto ^ceptlon to this general pattern occurred wito 
totersclmlasffc athletios for boys in pads seven wito more midfle schools offering 
tois activity. More junior htyh schools dElered wchestea to grades seven and eight 

and specif toterest clhbs to grade eigU. 



o 
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Conolusto^q 

1. The mi^le sohools of hUchlgan ue eatabUsbed for reasons more adcninistrative 
than aduoational, whereas the oonverse is true for the rete^ion tA the grade and age 
level orgimlzatton of juMor high spools. 

2. Implementatton of the middle sohool concept in Mohigw either by middle schools 
or junior high schools, exists more In Ideal than in reality. It seems that grade level 
reorganisations have not, In and of themselves, materially affected the ovwall quality 
of teaching and learning in hUch^an middle sohools. 

3. The numbers of middle schools ai^ junior Ugh achsols reporttng the use of team 
teacUng, large and small group instructton. Independent stady, and fleidble scheduling 
are indloative of efforts by some of the state's sohools to break away from traditioual 
orientations to establish new patterns for ^e middUe years of scbooU^. However, 
most of the organizational styuctures and instructtonal processes of boih types of 
school in MicUgan remain commonly similar to predecessor programs and insteuctioiml 
organizattons for the middle years. 
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